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BOOK 

BARGAINS 


BY VAL THIESSEN 


Oklahoma trails are developing a new 
sound these days— the rolling wheels of 
new bookmobiles operating out of a new library concept, 
that of multi-county and city-county cooperation. Just 
as the body is crippled if it cannot move freely in the 
physical world, the mind is crippled and caged when 
it cannot move in the world of books and the imagina- 
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tion. Oklahoma counties and communities are realizing 
this — a sign of growing willingness to claim cultural 
riches which can he made available to all. 

There are still those who see a library as no more 
than a place that checks out books. True, a travel visa 
into the world of books is still perhaps the' greatest 
gift of a library, hut the modern library today offers 
at least five other important services. You can hear a 
symphony in today’s larger libraries as easily as you 
can read the biography of Mozart. Records are available, 
just as are books. Sixteen millimeter films are to be 
had. A baby sitting service is offered — (by another name 
of course), one so fascinating that adults often stay 
with their children for the entire time. This is the “story 
hour”. Who can say how many young minds have been 
awakened to the gift of wonder in some library story 
hour? 

Thousands of magazines, ranging from popular peri- 
odicals to technical and trade publications are available 
at (he library, and back issues are kept. Your librarian 
can locate information from these publications with 
the facility of a magician producing rabbits out of a 
bottomless hat. 

Does Junior need a fact for a homework paper he is 
writing? Your library offers a reference service, and 
will often be able to research a reasonable question 


and telephone the answer to you — a personalized, expert 
service that in other fields would cost a substantial sum. 
Libraries not only do these things free, but make you 
feel as if you had done them a favor by seeking their help. 

In short, if you will take advantage of your library you 
will soon feel as the six-year-old girl did this year when 
she sent a hand made I Love You valentine addressed 
to her bookmobile. 

Many of these services have in the past been limited 
to the libraries of major cities. Today the concept of 
county joining county in library services has cut the 
cost of library operations so that our smallest towns and 
rural districts can enjoy the riches of library service — 
the biggest bargain since the opening of our land. 

Look first at the Tulsa City-County Library system. 
For a small tax levy that costs each individual less per 
year than the price of one new book, Tulsa Countians 
have purchased a system of library services that is fast 
becoming a model for the nation. The Tulsa success is 
due to much planning before the library election in 
which the levy was voted, and much work since. As soon 
as the levy passed, library administrators swung into 
action. Existing libraries in Collinsville and Sand Springs 
were adequate in size, and funds were allocated to 
renovate and modernize these libraries. New buildings 
were planned for communities of over 5000 . Broken 
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To odd spice fa fae obvious// popular story hour, Chickasaw Multi- County library bookmobiles now carry a projector and movies. 


Arrow is such a community and a new building is cur- 
rently on the architect's drawing boards. Communities 
of less than 5000 are handled by renting some suitable 
space. In Skiatook a store building was rented, modern- 
ized and opened last September. 

The Tulsa Public Library system had eight branch 
libraries in July of last year. Of these, three have since 
been remodeled and expanded. The other five are sche- 
duled for this next fiscal year. Of the three which were 
in greatest need, Sheridan Library has tripled its size, 
Florence Park has doubled its size, and the Red Fork 
Library has more than doubled and been completely 



Tuba Cit/County Library System gams thii year; 272,907 mare bosks 
circulated; 78,400 more people served; ^fibrories now in operation, 
plus 7 bookmobiles- Library services have been available in same new 
areas only a Few weeks, so greater gams con be anticipated. Library ser- 
vices are now available to The entire papulation of Tufsa County; 


refurnished. One new library has been opened within the 
city limits of Tulsa — the North Harvard Library. 

The communities of Jenks, Owasso, and Prattville, 
outside the city limits of Tulsa, had no library service. 
Buildings were rented at Jenks and Owasso and new 
libraries opened. A mobile library was furnished to 
Prattville since no rental property could be found. 

Five more libraries remain to be opened of the twenty 
planned from the bond levy. Not only are these new 
libraries notable for the facilities they offer, but they 
reflect the Feelings of the planners that a library, new 
or remodeled, should be modern, functional, beautiful 
avoiding the stereotyped cliches of library architecture 
Six different firms of architects and associates have 
worked to achieve these goals, and with notable success 

The new Tulsa Central Library will represent the 
essence of all these ideas. The best architects, decorators 
and landscape artists are engaged to create what ma 3 * 
well be the world’s finest library plant. 

The Chickasaw Multi-County Library (Carter, John 
ston and Love Counties ) is a success story that followed 
closely on the voters 1 approval of the library levy. Most 
interesting are its bookmobile operations— a fascinating 
experience in which the bookmobile operator may, while 
lunching with the home demonstration ladies in Johnston 
County, catch up on the latest techniques in quilting. 
At other times the bookmobile crew may receive suci 
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welcome gifts as home baked cake, or tart and tasty 
sand plum jelly. 

The Chickasaw records reveal an interesting breadth 
of library demands. All sorts of books are checked out. 
A day’s request may include books on interior decora- 
tion, devotionals, Hawaii, baby care, study club pro- 
grams, Cub Scout material, photography, How To Use 
a Mangle, Flag Day, wedding showers, character 
building, and job application methods. The book users 
range as widely as their tastes, from youthful Tarzan- 
enthusiasts to old timers who show the bookmobile crew 
some unique spot in Oklahoma’s history and regale 
them with tales of local bad men in times long gone. 

The Pioneer Multi-County Library (McClain and 
Cleveland Counties) has had similar success and stands 
high in the regard of its patrons. Its budget for library 
services, including the municipality of Norman, totaled 
some 40,000 dollars in 1959, The 1962-63 budget is more 
than double that 

Counties must cooperate to achieve these results. 
One of the problems in multi-county operation, accord- 
ing to experienced library staffers, is to promote 
the idea that the county next door is a neighbor, 
not an enemy. When this concept is accepted, prog- 
ress is rapid. 

In the Pioneer Multi-County operation, communi- 
ties of over 2500 persons provide library buildings and 
pay for utilities and maintenance. The Multi-County 
headquarters provides books, salaries, library sup- 
plies, etc. The branch librarians are chosen from the 
local communities. They pick their own books from 
the entire stock of the system, to fit the reading habits 
of their own people. A typical operation is at Blanch- 
ard, where the library is open twenty-four hours a week, 
housed in a building which was once an auto agency, 
and which loans some 700 books per month. 

The bookmobile operation is typical too. One book- 
mobile serves two counties. It travels to all the rural 
schools once a month, stopping for a half hour or an 
hour on a planned schedule. Students and teachers 
are waiting. Besides school stops, the bookmobile makes 
community stops, twice a month, on a published sched- 
ule, at well-known locations. 

Because of these three success stories 
many Oklahoma children are reading as MSI 

never before. The O’ Hanlons, of Mari- 
etta, have eight children who have learned 
to settle down with a good book since the ^ 

bookmobiles came. The eldest son read 65 
books this year. Their fourth grader read 25 and 
made school reports on them. Who can say what 
this will be worth to Oklahoma when these children 


grow up? 


Not all communities have voted levies for libraries. 
Not all communities have libraries. How about yours? 
If your library is not what it should be, contact library 
authorities anywhere for advice. Visit the successful 
libraries named here and see what could be done in your 
own community. A host of willing friends are waiting 
to help any community take advantage of today’s bar- 
gain in books. END 
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ENID S DO-IT-YOURSELF 
AVIATION PIONEER WHO BUILT HIS 
OWN PLANE AFTER HAVING SEEN A FEW -THEN 
TAUGHT HIMSELF TO FLY IT- 
RIGHT STRAIGHT INTO THE JET AGE. 

BY LESLIE L. THOMASON 


Wreckage of Cessna's twelfth attempt to fly. Salt Plains near Jet . . The Comet’s first successful flight . . ."Silver Wings,” Cessna’s second t 
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W hen Louis Bleriot flew his airplane across the 
English Channel on July 25, 1909, he did not 
know that his historic flight would fire the 
imagination of a young automobile dealer in 
Enid. This young man was Clyde V. Cessna 
who was to found the aircraft company that today 
bears his name, 

Cessna was considered a near-genius at repairing farm 
machinery when he was only fifteen. After a short time 
as an automobile mechanic, he became the Overland 
dealer in Enid where he sold more than one hundred 
new cars the first year in business. He had never seen 
an airplane, but the obsessive desire to soar through 
space caused him to read everything he could find on 
flying machines. 

When Cessna learned that three European aviators 
were to give a flying exhibition in Oklahoma City on 
February 11, 1910, he decided to go to the show and 
see what made an airplane fly. 

As the three Moisant International Aviators put their 
early-day planes through their paces, Cessna knew he 
had to build an airplane and fly it himself. By the time 
he returned to Enid, rough ideas for design were al- 
ready working in his mind. 

A rented garage at the corner of Park and Buchanan 
in Enid became his workshop. The Salt Plains near 
Jet, became the proving ground at which he not only 
tested his design, but taught himself how to fly at the 
same time , 

During the winter of 1910, he built and assembled his 
first airship from . . the finest spruce and choice Irish 
linen”. The power plant was a converted, 4-cylinder, 
water-cooled El bridge marine engine with a sixty horse- 
power rating. 

In May, 1911, Clyde and his brother, Roy, towed their 
strange contraption to the Salt Plains to test its wings. 
The first twelve attempts ended in failure— ground loops, 


aborted take-offs and crashes from as high as one hun- 
dred feet above the ground. Each failure meant money 
and almost unbearable delay for this impatient pioneer 
of aviation. 

Finally, In June, 1911, Brother Roy spun the pro- 
peller and the engine roared. Clyde applied full power 
and the airplane moved across the flats, gaining speed. 
Then it lifted into the air where the young designer was 
able to soar and maneuver the craft. Satisfied that he 
had succeeded at powered flight, he turned and landed 
where he had taken off. 

Clyde's evaluation was, “It flies.” 

Brother Roy’s elaboration was, “Like a hawk.” 

It was then that Clyde Cessna forgot his earlier vow 
to . . make this thing fly and then set a match to it 
and get back to repairing farm equipment and selling 
cars”. 

His first monetary returns came from a $300 fee for 
flying at the fair in Jet during the summer of 1911. 
Another fee was earned at Cherokee the following week. 
Two more exhibitions were flown near Enid that fall, 
concluding his flying activities for the season. 

During the next few years, Clyde Cessna and his 
flying machines were familiar sights in Oklahoma and 
Kansas. On July 5, 1917, he set both a speed and distance 
record by flying from Blackwell, Oklahoma, to Wichita, 
Kansas at an average speed of 124.62 miles per hour. 

Coincidentally, the contributions made by Oklahoma's 
early birdman are saluted daily in the Enid and Jet areas 
of northwestern Oklahoma as the sleek, 400 MPH jet 
trainers from Vance AFB, Enid, and Kegelman Auxiliary 
Base, Jet, take to the air. They are Cessna T-37’s. As 
these modern twin jets provide flight training for future 
Air Force Officers of the United States, we can say that 
the Cessna airplanes literally have come home to Enid 
and Jet, the place where they were conceived in the 
vision of a great pioneer more than fifty years ago. 


off in Enid . . Crowd at Beaver to see the Overland dealer's fl amazing airship" . . Cessna with his 1916 model, a wood propeller, radial engine monoplane , . 
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The runways at Enid and Jet f from which 
modem Cessna T-37 trainers take-off are laid across 
the eery lands from which Cessna first learned to 
fly his home made , experimental flying machines. 
Clyde Cessna built the " Comet” in 1917] set speed 
(124.62 miles per hour) and distance records with 
it* and used it for exhibition and stunt flights . 
Note the similarity of the pioneer “Comet” in tail 
assembly , wing design t and cockpit design with 
Cessna’s modern jet trainer 


We fell I hot many dedicated teachers would want to preset 
insprrotional poem, so if is presented here suitable far fra 


Plane Cessna designed for speed flyer Art Goebel l 
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Dear Father, hear me as I pray 
For every child I teach today: 

That each small face may be to me 
A cherished photograph of Thee: 

With patient sweetness, let me guide 
Each precious soul with love and pride. 
That when I make their record sheet 
No space may be left incomplete. 

Then grant me grace, each mind to give 
A clear-marked rule by which to live; 
And then, dear Father. I beseech 
That I may keep the rule I teach. 


Bess Truitt 












Oklahomans who won special awards at the National Science Fair- 
International included; Kenneth D. Davis, Tulsa; Eddy B. Cordes, Lawton; 
Rodger B. Rensvotd, Duncan; Jo Lynne Birkhead, Oklahoma City; and 
John L, Barrett, Muskogee. Rodger Rensvold turned in o sweepstakes 
performance for, in addition to his N.S.F.t. Award, he won awards from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, ond the Optica! 
Society of America. 
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IXTEEN young Oklahomans represented Soonerland at the 
1963 National Science Fair International, These young scientists, 
and their research projects exhibited, include: 


Nickolos J. Schwake 

Sulphur 

How an Electric Field Can Modulate by Changing the Refractivity of a Crystal 

Larry D. Vaden 

Durant 

Study of Hypothermia in Fish 

Thomas F. Edgar 

Bartlesville 

Determination of Charge to Mass Ratio of an Electron 

Richard K. Roderick, Jr 

Bartlesville 

Effects of Gravitational Forces on Future Space Passengers 

James W. K. Moseley 

Cleveland 

Measurement of Magnetostrictive Energy 

Sue A. Stollord 

Cleveland 

Testosteronal Method of Selective Breeding 

Eddy B. Cordes 

Lawton 

Effects of Oxidative Phosphorylation and Photosynthesis on Sap Rise 

Roger B. Rensvold 

Duncan 

Laser Action in Fluid Media 

Ronald D> Jones 

Welch 

Project Skyra 

Bonita A. Synar 

Miami 

A Study of Plant Growth Hormones 

John L. Barrett 

Muskogee 

Junction Effects 

Gerald A. Serwer 

Oklahoma City 

Electrocardiographic Development of the Chick Embryo Heart 

Jo Lynne Birkhead 

Oklahoma City 

Effects of Puffball Extracts on Bacteriophage 

Tim K* Zinn 

Oklahoma City 

Ultrasonic Effects on Atomic Structure 

Kenneth D. Davis 

Tulsa 

Plasma Jet Generator 

Brute D. Gaddis 

Tulsa 

Effects of Detergent on Plant Functions and Animal Development 


HILE exhibiting their research projects with young people 
from around the world, our young Sooner scientists attended 
seminars and lectures conducted by: Dr. Wernher von Braun > 
director, Marshal Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Alabama; 
Vice' Admiral Hyman G. Rickover, USN, developer of the nuclear- 
powered submarine; Dr. Edward Teller, Univ, of California, who 
pioneered development of the H-Bomb; Glenn Seaborg, Chairman, 
U* S. Atomic Energy Commission; Gen. Bernard Schriever, Andrews 
Air Force Bast 1 , Washington, D.C.; and Dr. W. Randolph Lovelace, 
of the Lovelace Foundation, Albuquerque* New Mexico, in which city 
the 1963 National Science Fair International was held. Running con- 
currently with the Science Fair was the National Science Exposition, 
including displays of research projects now being conducted by many 
of the nation's outstanding research organizations. 

Having been chosen to exhibit projects in the National Science 
Fair International places these young Oklahomans among the elite 
of America's young scientists. 
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AWARD We announced our Fort Sill 

wiiVTNJiixr: artic[e on the cover 

L T V Q f 0Ur SUmmer ] SSUe 

■»- AUTHOR with the comment 

that it would be written by "Award Winning Western 
Author Fred Grove/* For once, we were not only right, 
we were prophetic! The award we had in mind then was 
Fred’s National Cowboy Hall of Fame Western Heritage 
trophy for the Best Western Short Story of 1962. Since 
our announcement he has won three more awards. He is 
the ]963 winner of the Oklahoma Writing Award, pre- 
sented at the University of Oklahoma Professional Writ- 
ers* Short Course, Then, to make a clean sweep of every 
award in sight, Fred’s newest novel Comanche Captives 
has now won the Western Writers of America Spur as 
the Best Western Novel of the year, and the Levi Strauss 
Golden Saddleman as the best writing about the Arner- 
ican West for 1963. If you haven't been reading the work 
of author Fred Grove maybeso you’d better get busy, 
for you are missing the writings of the award winningest 
author in the U.S.A. 


OlATANTA Satanta (Tsait-an-te) 

who was to the Kiowas as 
General Francis Marion "the Swamp Fox” 
J was to the American Anny during the Revo- 
lutionary War, has returned to Oklahoma. Satanta was 
buried in the Texas prison cemetery. Unable to bear 
prison confinement, he had committed suicide. After 
long negotiation with Texas authorities, Sa- 
tanta’s grandson, James Auchiah, of Car- 
negie, was permitted to disinter his 
grandfather’s bones and return them for 
burial in the Post Cemetery at Fori Sill. 

In a recent letter, Governor Connally of 
Texas wrote, "Certainly 1 agree that 
the remains of the Kiowa Chief 
Satanta should be returned . , . 

I have today signed a Resolu- 
tion authorizing the Director of 
the Department of Corrections to 
assist Mr. Auchiah ... I wholeheartedly concur in your 
high regard for our Indian citizens.” 




CUCUMBER CREEK; Kjomichi Mountains. 
A rushrng cascade, alternately white wafer, 
then green as if reflects the verdant hue 
of the mountain forest through which it Rows. 

BOB TAYLOR COLOR PHOTO 
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MOCCASINS 

by 

Lucia Moore 


My people moccasined along this road 
The yucca was white dawning* 

The oak trees were red sunset. 

These were my people's bread, 

These my tribe's tepees since their dawning. 
The yucca stands austere, forgotten , 

Leaves of the oak trees have fallen. 

Soft moccasins are more still than ever , 

Their bright beads raveled. 

My people now are these 
Whose cars spin the freeway 7 
Brighter than beaded moccasins 
But not so silent. 


P HOTO The Oklahoma Education As- 

sociation 

COMPETITION sponsored 

a most unusual and successful photo com- 
petition last spring. There were competition brackets for 
elementary, junior, and senior high students; the idea 
was to find a historic photo, then make a modern photo 
which illustrated our progress since the earlier photo 


was made. 

Principal Bill Smith, of Miami's Will Rogers Junior 
High, had so inspired his students that they walked off 


with most of the prizes; 
a historic photo of 
Miami youngsters being 
transported by mule' 
drawn wagon contrasted 
with a photo of a row 
of today's school buses; 
an old-time zinc mine 
contrasted with today's 
Eagle -Pi cher plant; 
school boys playing tug- 
of-war in the yard of an 
old-time one room school 
contrasted with the 
glass-walled spacious- 
ness of a contemporary 
school and youngsters 
having fun on its well- 
equipped modern play- 
ground. 

One of the most un- 
usual entries was pointed 
out by contest judge 




George Shirk whose 

knowledge of things historic is wide and deep. Shown 
here is the historic picture entered by first place winner 
Jane Pugh, of Frederick, What excited historian Shirk 
was the similarity between Jane's entry and the picture 
on the commemorative 4c Parcel Post stamp issued in 
1912, and later used as the theme of an Oklahoma Phila- 
telic Society Convention. 


KIAMICHI AUTUMN; near Big Cedar. As 
Augusl grows ate, those sensitive to change 
sense an early breath of autumn, only a 
moment's passing vagrant, hinting that 
summer is past, then, gradually, with 
September and October comes the ripening 
warmth of Indian summer 

BOS TAYLOR COLOR PHOTO 
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The O.E.A. will sponsor the contest again this year, 
details to be made available to teachers at their Con- 
vention in October, We hope there will be many entries 
and that it will be even more successful this year than 
last. It is a fine way to invite the attention of Oklahoma's 
youth to vSoorjerland's progress. 


TURNPIKE TALES 
By 

Harold Ray Hartley 

From the east, 1 unwind my ribbon roll 
Riding the gentle hills of Ottawa, 

I watch the eager travelers pay their toll, 

And hurry to span the lazy Arkansas. 

Miami, Vinita, and house of glass 
Are decorations on my singing trail, 

I raise my eyes to every overpass 

That looks upon my load of freight and mail. 

Fast Claremore, Verdigris, and Tulsa town, 

T join hands with my brother, standing proud 
Who quickly lifts the? burden I lay down. 

And carries it by Sapulpa, Bristow and Stroud, 
From Chandler, they say it’s just a breeze 
Till Oklahoma City sky appears; 

Here, wheels choose any route they please 
Through oil derricks, noise and whining gears. 
I laugh and hug the multicolored earth 
That tells me stories only time can write, 

But mostly people fill my heart with mirth, 

For I see things they do, both day and night. 


TTUST Eldon Roark, Memphis Press Scimi - 

* uniVlT'CT * ar columnist re- 
■ UIj MUIMUjS L cen tly wrote: 

US Willis Ayres , Jr., Memphis traveling 
man, is impressed by the honesty and accuracy of 
Oklahomans . 

“Several times while visiting the coal fields in the 
eastern part of Oklahoma,* 3 Willis writes , “a sign direct - 
ing attention to the ‘world's highest hill ' has interested 
me. As / looked at it one day. I asked myself , ' Just what 
is a mountain if that is only a hill I knew Arkansas 
called Petit Jean a mountain, and to me that Oklahoma 
hill called Cavanal looked a heap higher. Petit Jean has 
an elevation of 1100 feet. 

“ The dictionary told me that a hill becomes officially 
a mountain when it reaches an elevation of 2000 feel 
above sea level. / checked the elevation of the ‘world's 
highest hill / and found it to be 1999 feet . Just one fool 
short of being a mountain! The honesty of those Okla- 
homa folks made an impression on me:' 

The Press Scimitar speculates that we may not only 


SUNSET; AM, Scoff. This gnarled, old 
foreground cedar has seen ancient drama, 
enacted by men as hard as the sun-baked 
granite in which if is rooted; fbeir names 
were Sherman, Sheridan, White Bear, 
Sitting Bear, Quafiah ... a legion of honor, 
strong men of courage. 

BILL MeVEY COLOR PHOTO 
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be accurate, but shrewd. A 2000-ft. mountain would be 
downright unimpressive but, the World's Highest Hill! 
Ah, ha! That's something! 


OCTOBER . . . When the cry of wild geese in flight 
impels the heart to rise . . . When sounds ricochet 
like shouts down a canyon . . . When the wind , caught 
against the corners of old houses whines in protest . . . 
When nature goes mad with her paint-brush , and days 
are pleasant and keen . . . When the moon flings a halo 
over the earth , and Indian Summer dallies , hating to go 
. . . When the purling rain softly mourns our summer 
memories . . . 

NOVEMBER . . . When a few dry leaves still dance on 
the trees , and barren limbs become harps for the wind 
to play on . . . When the quiescent , moon-spattered earth 
calls to the hunter . . . When gauze-gray smoke hangs 
above tepees of shocked corn . . . When rain drizzles 
in dull monotone . . . When the red flare of burning 
leaves lights our contentment , our faces, our yards . . . 
When the hulking cold dares to come up to the campfire , 
and blows its icy breath against our backs . . . 
DECEMBER . . . When early dark is black as coal, and 
day turns the corner so swiftly we hear the hurried swish 
of his coat tails at five p.m. . . . When joyful sights and 
sounds are enthroned, carols and chimes, and Christmas 
stars seem close enough to touch from the housetops . . . 
When all days are drawn into a vortex of scintillating , 
sparkling Christmas wonder . . . When we enter that 
No-Man s-Land week of time, with Christmas over and 
the New Year ahead . . . When death closes the eyes of 
the old year, and lifts its burdens. 

. . . Maggie Culver Fry 



EW MY LIFE AND FORTUNES by 
q J. Paul Getty (Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce). An 
unusual autobiography of an unusual 


CARRIZO CREEK, Black Mesa In the historic 
No Man s Land of the Oklahoma 
Panhandle. Coronado s armored treasure 
seekers crossed here; nearby is Kit Carson s 
old Fort Nichols, now dedicated as a 
National Historic Site. 

RUBYE McCAN COLOR PHOTO 
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Oklahoman, Oilman Getty made his first million at age 
23, retired, became bored, and went back to work. Now, 
half a century and five wives later he is perhaps the 
world's wealthiest man, with a "great deal over a billion' 1 
in oil companies, oilfields, tanker fleets, refineries* and 
other enterprises* At age 70, his work day normally 
begins at 10:00 A.M. and ends some sixteen hours later. 



J. PAUL GETTY KING SAUD 


at 2:00 A.M. He does not put in this many hours every 
day, but says “the days I do no work at all are rare 
enough to be memorable/ 7 

MOBIL TRAVEL GUIDES (Simon and Schuster), 
There are six volumes of these Guides; Great Lakes 
Area; Middle Atlantic Stales; Northeastern States; 
Northwestern and Great Plains States; Southwest and 
South Central Area (Oklahoma is in this volume); Cali- 
fornia and the West * Here, in compact form, are ac- 
commodations. restaurants, information on where to go 
and what to see, plus bonus coupons giving travelers 
reduced rates at various tourist attractions in each state* 
A worthwhile set of travel guides. 

COMANCHE LAND by J. Eramor Harston (Naylor). 
One of the finest books about the Comanche people that 
we have encountered* The author grew up among the 
Comanehes. knew and understood them* He is now dead, 
and his account has been published by his widow. The 
account of the Comanche “West Point' 7 camps where 
young men learned to become warriors is fascinating. 
The Tejas (Comanche is a name given them by out- 
siders) roamed over Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Colorado and Kansas. Here is a fine history of a great 
and colorful people. 


I ITTERBXJG Department of Interior 

Secretary Udall says, “We have conquered 
J outer and neglected the ‘inner' space that is 
our home * . . Too many of us do 
not equate the casually dropped tissue or 
cigarette package with our other standards 
of personal cleanliness. We must develop a 
positive national attitude toward keeping 
our environment clean and free of litter,” 


Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Baker 
says, “This careless littering is a shocking 
waste of public recreation funds* Savings 
(hat we make in a cleanup can and will 
be invested in more and better recreation 
facilities for the public,” Oklahoma Today 
heartily endorses these comments. Let’s do 
keep America, and Oklahoma, beautiful! 


FIVE BROTHERS ROCK; Alabaster Caverns 
Stote Pork. A huge caprock formation 
taking its landmark name from the Five 
shoulder -to- shoulder protuberonces that 
dominate it. Shadows of these are etched 
against the face of the cliff here, 

KAZIMIR PETRAUSKAS COLOR PHOTO 
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B razilian nbcwa™ h ? u 

|-|t t-| reports that old western movies 
and TV programs top the 
WEST ratings in modern Brazil, 
Tom Mix, Hoot Gibson, Ken Maynard, and “Baht 
Mahsterson" are the idols of this Portuguese-speaking 
nation. The films are run in English, with Portuguese 
sub-titles, IPs a little hard to imagine oP Hoot saying, 
“For favor, senor, to raise yourself the hands!” 


PRAIRIE HOUR 
by 

Frances Raker 

A lonely moon breaks horizon’s rim * 

Where cactus looms in the twilight dim , 

The first lone star against evening light * 

Is caught like a jewel on the breast of night , 
Whose quiet hand plucks a prairie guitar. 

And wind harps sigh around my dying fire * . . 
The hour is so quiet I hear time sigh , 

Wrapped in a blanket of Panhandle sky , 


W: 


ALL STREET Ruby 
JOURNAL r Shannon, journ- 

. r A ahsm instructor at 

AWAKD Anadarko High 
School, received this year's award for Meritorious Service 


to Journalism from the Wall Street Journal. One of Mrs. 
Shannon's students, Henry Geiogamah, won two scholar- 
ships this past year, one from United Press International, 
and another from Lawton’s McMahon Foundation. Our 
readers will remember Mrs. Shannon as an article con- 
tributor to Oklahoma Today. 


T TERE’S The old saw “As American 
I I as baseball and hot dogs” needs to 

J- A SHOCKER Stanford Re- 

search Institute reports that: (1) Twice as many Ameri- 
cans attend concerts and recitals as attend major baseball 
ga mes ; (2 ) M o re peop le attend the t h ea t e r t ha n t he re 
are boaters, skiers, golfers, and ski ndi vers combined; (3) 
In the United States there are more piano players than 
licensed fishermen, and as many painters as hunters. 
This information reached us via the official publication 
of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, from 
Building ITogress magazine. The Stanford survey indi- 
cates our individual spending for culture far outstrips 
that for recreation or spectator sports. Thirty -two mil- 
lion of us play a musical instrument, fifteen million are 
amateur painters, sketchers, or sculptors, and it is pre- 
dicted that 1,000 theaters and art buildings will be con- 
structed in the next ten years. 


LAKE IN THE CANYON; near Singer 
Autumn is on emotion; o nostalgia, and an 
anticipation, This water, so recently 
turbulent and echoing with the splosh and 
excitement of summer s swimmers, is now 
quiescent, owaiting the wedges of winter 
flying geese. 

JESSE BREWER COLOR PHOTO 
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Sept. 28T)ct 4 

Tulsa State fair 

Tulsa 

Oct. 1 

Maynard Ferguson Orch., O.S.U. 

Stillwater 

Oct. 1-2 

Breeders International Show 

Tulsa 

Oct. 3-5 

National Gun Show 

Bnstow 

Oct. 4-5 

Home Economics Assn Annual Meet 

Oklahoma City 

Oct. 5 

C.S.C. vs Southwestern State (football) (homecoming) Edmond 

Oct. 5 

Crosscountry jamboree. O.S.U. 

Stillwater 

Oct. 5 

T U. vs. Memphis State, (football) 

Tulsa 

Oct. 6 

Girl Scouts Civil Defense Course. OS.U 

Stillwater 

Oct 8 

David Ulfeng, Violinist. O.S.U. 

Stillwater 

Oct. 10 

Oklahoma Historical Day 

Satina 

Oct 11-12 

Homecoming Celebration 

Alva 

Oct. 11-13 

Arabian Horse Show 

Enid 

Oct 11-13 

Numismatic Association 

Oklahoma City 

Oct. 12 

T.U. vs. Cincinnati, (football) 

Tulsa 

Oct. 12-13 

Junior Horse Show 

Tulsa 

Oct 13-20 

Annual Parade of Homes 

Tulsa 

Oct 15 

Oklahoma City Symphony Orchestral 

Oklahoma City 

Oct 15 

Dance Quartet. O.S.U 

Stillwater 

Oct 16-18 

Restaurant Management Training Course, 0.S.U 

Stillwater 

Oct. 17-20 

Sooner Bridge Tournament 

Oklahoma City 

Oct. 18 

C.S.C. vs. Northwestern State (football) 

Edmond 

Oct. 19 

O.U vs Kansas, (football) 

Norman 

Oct 19 

O.S.U. vs. Missouri. Homecoming, (football) 

Stillwater 

Oct. 19 

Northeastern State Homecoming 

Tahleouah 

Oct. 19-20 

First Annual Coin Show & Auction 

Bartlesville 

Oct. 23-24 

Poultry Industry Council. O.S.U. 

Stillwater 

Oct. 24-25 

O.E.A. Convention 

Oklahoma City 

Oct. 25 

Men's Glee Club Variety Show. O.S.U. 

Stillwater 

Oct 25-27 

Ringlmg Brothers Barnum & Bailey Circus 

Tulsa 

Oct 26 

OS.U vs Arkansas, (cross country) 

Stillwater 

Oct. 27 Nov. 2 

Autumn Festival of Fine Arts. O S IJ 

Stillwater 

Oct. 29 

Irene Jordan, Soprano. Oklahoma City Symphony 

Oklahoma City 

Oct. 30-31 

Theater Guild Production, O.S.U 

Stillwater 

Oct 31 

Halloween Parade & Carnival 

Pawhuska 

Oct. 31 

laycee Spook Parade 

Woodward 

Nov 1 

Allied Arts Program, O.S.U. 

Stillwater 

Nov. 1 

C.S.C. vs. Southeastern State (football) 

Edmond 

Nov. 1-2 

Cheese Festival, O.S.U. 

Stillwater 

Nov. 1 15 

Fall Foliage 

Tahlequah 

Nov 2 

State Square Dance Festival 

Oklahoma City 

Nov. 2 

Fine Arts Symposium. O S.U. 

Stillwater 

Nov. 2 

T.U. vs. Southern Illinois, (football) 

Tulsa 

Nov 2 

O.U vs Colorado (football) 

Norman 

Nov. 4 

Fall Flower Show 

Tulsa 

Nov. 4 

Will Rogers Day 


Nov. 4-5 

Carlile Shetland Pony Sale 

Perry 

Nov. 5 

Grant Williams. Tenor. O.SU. 

Stillwater 

Nov 7 & 9 

Opera. "Tosca.” 

Tulsa 

Nov 9 

O.S.U vs. Tulsa, (football) 

Stillwater 

Nov. 9 

O.U. vs Iowa State, (football) 

Norman 

Nov. 9-11 

Kiowa Society of Black Leggings 

Anadarko 

Nov. 9 11 

Indian Veterans Celebration 

Carnegie 

Nov 12 

Guiomar Novaes. Pianist. Oklahoma City Symphony 

Oklahoma City 

Nov. 13-14 

Dairy Industry Conference. O.S.U 

Stillwater 

Nov. 15 

C.S.C. vs. Panhandle A&M (football) 

Edmond 

Nov. 15-16 

College Debate Tournament 

Edmond 

Nov. 16 

Parents Day, OS U. 

Stillwater 

Nov 16 

T U. vs Houston (football) 

Tulsa 

Nov. 16 

O.S.U. vs Nebraska Univ 

Stillwater 

Nov 16 

Statehood Day 


Nov. 19 

Victor Wolfram. Pianist. O.SU 

Stillwater 

Nov. 22-23 

Phillips Jr. AAU Swim Meet 

Bartlesville 

Nov 23 

Danish Gymnastic Team, O.S.U. 

Stillwater 

Nov. 23 

O.S.U vs. Kansas State, (football) 

Stillwater 

Nov. 26 

Beverly Wolff & David Lloyd, Oklahoma City Symphony Okla City 

Nov. 28-30 

State 4 -h Club Congress 

Oklahoma City 

Nov. 29 

Christmas Parade 

Tahlequah 

Nov. 30 

O.U. vs. O.S.U., (football) 

Norman 

Dec. 1 

Christmas Pageant. Sand Dunes 

Waynoka 

Dec. 2 

T.U. vs. Southwestern Louisiana (basketball) 

Tulsa 

Dec. 3 

Hereford Breeders Show 

Perry 

Dec. 3 

O.S.U vs. Southern Illinois, (basketball) 

Stillwater 

Dec 4 

Band Clinic & Christmas Parade 

Woodward 

Dec. 5 

Symphony Orchestra. OS.U. 

Stillwater 

Dec. 6-7 

High School Wrestling Tournament 

Bristow 

Dec. 7 

T.U. vs. Louisville (football) 

Tulsa 

Dec 7 

Christmas Parade 

Miami 

Dec. 7 

C.S.C vs. Southwestern State (basketball) 

Edmond 

Dec. 10 

Sarah Yonker. Pianist. O.S.U. 

Stillwater 

Dec. 11 

T.U. vs Christian Brothers, (basketball) 

Tulsa 

Dec. 13 

C.S.C vs. Southeastern State (basketball) 

Edmond 

Dec. 13-14 

Music Clinic & Festival, O.S U. 

Stillwater 

Dec. 14 

CS.C vs. OB U . (basketball) 

Edmond 

Dec. 14 

T.U. vs Long Beach State, (basketball) 

Tulsa 

Oec. 17 

O.S.U vs. Long Beach State, (basketball) 

Stillwater 

Dec. 17 

Norman Paulu 8 David Vanderkooi, 



Oklahoma City Symphony 

Oklahoma City 

Dec. 17 

C.S.C. vs. Kansas State of Pittsburg (basketball) 

Edmond 

Dec. 18 

Christmas Choral Concert 

Edmond 

Dec. 18 

T.U. vs. Michigan State (basketball) 

Tulsa 

Dec 21 

O.S.U. vs. Texas (basketball) 

Stillwater 

Dec 21-22 

Christmas Flower Show 

Tulsa 

Dec. 23 

O.S.U vs. Los Angeles State (basketball ) 

Stillwater 

Dec. 26 30 

All College Basketball Tournament 

Oklahoma City 

Dec. 27-28 

Indoor Invitational Tennis Tournament 

Tahlequah 

Dec. 28 

Jr. College Homecoming 

Sayre 


HORNOR HEIGHTS PARK; Muskogee. A 
memorial to the veterans of World War I. 

Terraces, pools with flowered borders; 
evergreens oaks, maples, hackberry and 
weeping willow are among the profusion of 
its trees; a Better Homes and Cardens 
prize-winning park. 

PAUL LEFEBVRE COLOR PHOTO 
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Selected by a distinguished 
panel of judges in the annual 
All -America City competition 
sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Municipal League and 
Look magazine. All Okla- 
homa warmly congratulates 
Bartlesville, city of beauty, 
research, industry, and culture, 
upon bringing this honor to 
Sooner! and. 



BARTLESVILLE 

ALL-AMERICA CITY 


\ 



I 



The National Municipal League 
was formed in 1894, dedicated to all 
areas of civic improvement and increas- 
ingly higher standards of city environment. 
The cooperative sponsorship with Look of 
the annual all-American City competition 
began in 1949. Look presented Bartlesville 
to its more than 7,000,000 readers in the April 
23, 1963 issue, vvith the ten other All -America 
Cities; Allentown, Pennsylvania; Boston, 
Massachusetts; Chattanooga, Tennessee; 
Dade County, Florida; Grafton, West Vir- 
ginia; Grand Junction, Colorado; High Point. 
North Carolina; Knoxville, Tennessee; Quin- 
cy, Illinois; and San Diego, California. 
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Bartlesville $ energetic and capable people deserve full credit for 
creating an AlhAmenca City, Typical of Bartlesville citizens rs the 
Harry Fair family— 1962 s National Scouting Family of the Year, 

On the right, Joyce© President Bob Thompson tells the ‘ Bartlesville 
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C"pf when Gordon Cooper was horn on March 6,1927, in Shawnee, 
1 1 some soothsayer had predicted that he would fly twenty-three 
I / times around the world in a day and a half, that soothsayer 
r i would likely have been regarded in much the same light as was 
Noah when he predicted the flood. 

Perhaps his prediction would have been retold in the same 
manner in which we now tell our children how the witch pricked the 
finger of Sleeping Beauty and sent her into a slumber, ended only 
by the coining of the hero of the legend. 

Like the hero of a legend, Gordon Cooper came home to Shawnee 
and Tecumseh on June 29th, this year. Except, though hard to believe, 
it is no legend. Major Gordon Cooper, Astronaut, really did fly 
twenty -three times around the world, in 34 hours, 20 minutes, and 
30 seconds. Which makes the adventures of any legendary hero seem 
pallid by comparison. 

Major Cooper may one day land on the surface of the moon. 
If he does, science tells us he will find the place deserted and desolate. 
Which will be in sharp contrast to what he found when he landed in 
Shawnee this summer. 

Oklahoma has honored Major Gordon Cooper by legislative 
resolution, and by giving him the warmest and most rousing welcome 
we know how to give a returning Sooner. For, the fact is, we are 
mighty proud, mighty proud of him. .bill burch ahdt 
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Gordon Cooper in on earlier vehicle; Tecumsek was home until Gordon was three . 
Enjoying the porch swing with his dad. 

High school grad Gordon, with mother and dad Capt , Cooper, Sr., served in 
World War II; the Shawnee Armed Forces Reserve Center is named in his honor. 

Mercury -Atlas -9 Faith 7 during mating of spacecraft with Atlas vehicle. 

Cape Canaveral— enroute to launch. 

New York reception of Maj. Cooper, awarded the city's Medal of Honor. 

With both his grandmothers, Mrs. Cora Cooper and Mrs. Orena Herd. 

Street scene, Tecumsek, on homecoming day, 

Gordon and Trudy. 

The homecoming parade, Shawnee. 



PHOTOS COURTESY SHAWNEE NEWS STAS |NO, 8 9 OKLAHOMA PUBLISH I NO CO .) 
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W ha I 'i the matter wi th you? Haven't you ever seen a rent cowboy? 


2 5 OOO! Well, lire, Ihi* aid $KXy*-monih cowpoke 
it a I your service, sir. 


‘“Nope, don't reckon it is loo pretty, hut I'm dang shot 
pleased with the cost! 1 ' 



eat more 

B£EF 


l Hey Jake, you oughts be more careful — Unit's 
ole Wilbur you jtst ear marked/’ 


p - 

TM.H- 


Oh, Tfn there glad it's you Sheriff! Yaw con help us return my 
neighbar'n cattle that same thief done put in our pickup. 


44 Hey, Wilbur, we belter try to finish this trade soap 
cause I'm about Ui run outta anything 
to figure on!" 


"I know it's gotta oe done, but jist how many chi 
house cleaners ore gonnet git in the 
COWBOY HALL OF FAME?" 





',We call this uV pony High (Mane* He starts quick." 

> V / 


Ir^T 


WliI, if he'i the family pel, I'd vhert hale ts see 
□tie of yoie wild cmpi 


V / 


V J 


“Would you sjeotknaen mind doin' your tradin' a little 
further down the street?" 


V / 


Zs^‘>tL 

1T% 


\ / 


ACE REID 


From where the National Cowboy Hall of Fame js 
a-building in the middle of Oklahoma to Ace Reid's 
Ranch near Kerrville, Texas, is a fer piece, but it is 
the business of the Cowboy Hall of Fame to go back 
the draws and the canyons, up in the timber and back 
in the brush to put an earmark on them that have 

T %JW D “contributed to a fuller understanding and apprecia- 

r^. I w W 1% Im tion of this nation's Western Heritage"* Ace wears 

that brand with distinction. 

He knows us cow country folks. We are about the same throughout the Great 
Plains, from Canada to Mexico. Even further; the cow chousing business around 
Calgary, Province of Alberta, is surprisingly similar to el ojeo v fa doma * cerca de 
Chihuahua en Mejico. 

So the antics of Ace Reid's Cowpokes are popular throughout the West. The 
same things that plague Ace's Jake and Zeb plague us all. Result: Ace's cartoons 
have been chosen to hang in the National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western Heri- 
tage Center* 

B. B* 



essiir. we think that safety belt is the hijjjtest advance Who* kind of cigarette machine I* lhai ihnt ain'i goi 

the ranch business since they discovered red beans!" Bull Durham in it? 


“IjOflhs In me 3 ike that old hoy us gonna have to quit 
watch in' them late television shows or else fit 
into some other kind of w r ork." 



Gen. Grierson at Medicine Bluff . . . 


■ rom the beginning, the unspoiled country 
about the Wichita Mountains drew and held 
a military man's eye. Colonel Henry Dodge's 
■ Dragoon expedition of 1834, out from Fort 
Gibson to treaty with the wild tribes, found a large 
Comanche village strung in camps along Cache 
Creek, just east of the mountains. Immense pony and 
mule herds speckled the distance. 

In the column rode artist George Catlin, eager to 
document “Camanchees” despite his “fever and ague 
chills”. Approaching the Wichitas, he noted that “the 
whole country seemed ... to be alive with buffaloes and 
bands of wild horses,” and the village lay “in the midst 
of one of the most enchanting valleys that human eyes 
ever looked upon.” 

Captain R. B. Marcy, marching east with a company 
of the Fifth Infantry in July, 1852, after exploring the 
semi-arid region bordering the headwaters of Red River, 
entered in his journal ardent descriptions of luxuriant 
grasses, flowing clear-water streams and plentiful timber. 

He traveled north through the mountains, made camp 
at the base of a high peak, named it in honor of Lieu- 
tenant General Winfield Scott, commanding the army, 
and chased a buffalo without success. 

Entranced, he wrote: “To the north of Mount Scott 
lies one of the most beautiful valleys I’ve ever seen . . . 
It is fringed with gigantic pecan, white-ash, and hack- 
berry trees . . . About the base of the mountains we 
find an abundance of post-oak and towards the summits, 
the red cedar.” 

At daylight he took his company southwest and paused 
again, as if reluctant to leave country which produced 
“a witching effect upon the senses”. He described his 
camp as “upon (Medicine Bluff) about a mile above 
the village last occupied by the Wichitas before they 
left the mountains . . . commanding an extended view 
of the country north, south and east ... It is well secured 
against surprise ... by nature altogether one of the 

BY FRED GROVE most defensible places I have seen.” 
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B. H . Grierson . . . The Old Post under construction . * ■ Capt. Ferrand Sayre and Apache scouts . . . 


I 


Captain Marcy recommended establishing a military 
post in the vicinity to check Comanche raids into Texas 
and Mexico. In turn, others were impressed and de- 
lighted with the site, and wrote approving reports, Doug- 
las Cooper, agent to the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 
suggested a fort or an agency for the Wichitas and Texas 
Indians (Wacoes, Cad does, Tonka was, and Penateka 
Comanches) should they be removed to Indian Territory, 
One year later, in 1859, Major W. H. Emory, the Fort 
Arbuckle commander, urged building a fort there to 
protect the proposed agency. 

Instead, the government chose Cobb Creek to the 
north, another fine buffalo range which the hungry Texas 
bands liked. The United States abandoned Fort Cobb 
and Indian Territory soon after the Civil War began. 
The Medicine Bluff site would have to wait until official 
attention could be focused again on frontier defense and 
protecting the peaceful Indians. 

Not until Major Gen. Philip Sheridan, commanding 
the Department of Missouri, launched his winter cam- 
paign of 1868-69 did the army turn to the long-sought 
site at the junction of Medicine Bluff and Cache Creeks. 
Finding Fort Cobb too far north and Fort Arbuckle too 
far east of Comanche country, Sheridan sent Colonel 
B. H. Grierson, who had made a reconnaissance the 
previous summer through the Wichitas, to inspect the 
favored location once more. Grierson returned as en- 
thusiastic as before. 

Sheridan, impetuous, democratic, was a general who 
endured all the hardships of his men. Weary of fetlock- 
deep mud and leaking shelter tents, he quit Fort Cobb 
for the new site, now called Camp Wichita. With him 
rode Custer’s Seventh Cavalry, two squadrons of Grier- 
sons’s Tenth Cavalry and the Nineteenth Kansas Vol- 
unteers. The agency Indians were to follow later. 

Sheridan liked what he saw. On January 8, 1869, he 
staked out the fort destined to become the artillery and 
missile center of the world. Furthermore, he decided on 
a permanent post instead of a temporary stockade, and 



Post trader's store . . . 29th Field Artillery, 1906 . . . 


he named it Fort Sill in memory of Brigadier General 
Joshua W, Sill, a West Point classmate killed leading 
a cavalry charge at the Battle of Stone River, Term. 

Establishment of Fort Sill opened a turbulent and 
colorful period, laced with alternating violence and pathos 
as the accustomed life of the Plains Indians began to 
change. Seldom could differences be talked out, they 
had to be fought out. Through the stone fort and the 
agency south of it shuttled a procession of diverse 
figures, as actors rushing on and off a wide stage under 
hot sunlight, gesturing, uttering terse lines, unfolding 
frontier drama that was never dull. 

Their eloquent faces, Indian and white, still speak 
from old photographs. You see fierce courage, antici- 
pation, defeat, bewilderment. Their hopes and fears rise 
vividly from the brittle pages of reports, newspapers, 
letters, reminiscences, and books written long afterward. 
A grieving Texas settler comes to the agency to inquire 
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about his children, taken captive by Indians. Old Satank, 
the* Kiowa, sorrowing, leads a horse carrying the bones 
of his favorite son, killed on a raid south of Red River. 

Presently the Indians trailed down from Fort Cobb 
under their temporary military agent, Colonel W. B, 
Hazen. who promptly had land ploughed for early plant- 
ing. The buffalo-eating Kiowas and Comanches were 
not impressed. 

In mid-summer a stocky, balding man arrived to re- 
lieve the colonel. The newcomer was Lawrie Tatum, a 
patient Quaker farmer, here to initiate the Peace Policy 
which President Grant had approved. Surely the Indians 
would respond to kindness and mercy instead of force? 
Veteran army men, although instructed to support the 
policy, shook their heads. 

A kind of false lull prevailed through fall and winter 
while Grierson pushed the fort's construction and Tatum, 
who puzzled his wards by riding about unarmed, im- 




Hitching Army mules, a strenuous chore . . . 


proved the agency’s property and started a school. 

Comanches shattered the calm next May when they 
cleaned out Tatum’s agency corral Kiowas stampeded 
73 mules from the fort's rail corral An angry Grierson 
ordered work started on the now well-known stone corral, 
and loopholed it for defense. 

More Kiowas attacked a government ox train near the 
agency, wounded one teamster and killed an employee 
of Tatum's. Another war party killed and scalped a 
cowboy south of the fort. 

Soon all of Tatum's Quaker assistants fled north, ex- 
cept one schoolmaster and his wife. Grierson’s troopers, 
though under orders not to interfere with Indians on 
the reservation, nevertheless gave pursuit and vainly 
patrolled Red River. 

White thieves and outlaws multiplied Grierson’s prob- 
lems, committing crimes in Texas which were blamed 
on the Indians, Texas officials complained, and the 
harassed Fort Sill commander replied, “Many of these 
desperadoes are disguised as Indians while engaged in 
this nefarious business,” His proof; dead outlaws dressed 
as Indians. 

To the Indians the “peace” approach was a sign of 
the white man's weakness. As depredations continued, 
Tatum’s resolve hardened. Satank, Satanta, and Big 
Tree, all Kiowas, figured in the deaths of seven teamsters 
on the Butterfield Trail west of Fort Richardson in 
Texas. Tatum sent word to Grierson: arrest them. 

Unfortunately for the Indians, General William Te- 
cumseh Sherman was inspecting the fort. He posted 


FORT SILL; From the Wichita Mountains, Yonder 
beyond the water, dim in the distance, is the place the 
Kiowas called “The Soldier House at Medicine Bluff,” 
Geronimo, patriot of the Apaches, died there. The Fort 
now has an even more formidible group of residents— 
Honest John and his kinfolks. 

PAUL LEFE&VRE COLOR PHOTO 



First atomic artillery shell , fired by Fort Sill personnel . , . McNair Hall , . . 1 05 nun howitzer, direct fire at a moving target . . . 
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troopers. When the three Indians came in for council 
he had them arrested. 

Satank never stood trial before the cowboy jury which 
convicted Satanta and Big Tree at Jacks boro, Texas. 
Defiant, unyielding, the three chiefs were loaded into 
wagons. As the escort moved off, Satank began chanting 
the high-pitched death song of the Ko-eet-senko, Kiowa 
Warrior Society of the Ten Bravest. Onward a little 
way, unnoticed, Satank tore his manacled hands free, 
bleeding, struck with a concealed knife and grabbed his 
guard's carbine. The escort fired. Satank fell. He 
struggled up and went down again, dying, his honor 
secure. 

The buffalo slaughter, reservation life, revenge, per- 
sonal glory — these motives stirred the Indians. A general 
outbreak loomed in 1874. That year the Peace Policy 
ended officially on July 26, when management of the 
hostiles was returned to the army. 

General Sheridan mapped a plan sending converging 
columns toward haunts along the upper reaches of the 
Brazos Clear Fork. Lieutenant Colonel John W, David- 
son left Port Sill with six companies of the Tenth Cavalry 
and three of the Eleventh Infantry. September brought 
the turning point. Colonel R. S, Mackenzie's Fourth 
Cavalry surprised a vast encampment of Kiowas, Co- 
ma nehes, and Cheyennes in Palo Duro Canyon and 
destroyed 1 ,400 horses. 

The Indian faces pass faster now, in resignation. First 
in small groups, then entire bands, they straggle into 
Fort Sill. In June, 1875, proud Quanah Parker sur- 
rendered the last Comanche band to post authorities. 
Save for an occasional raid, the war was over. 

In May of 1875 occurred the tragic death of a re- 
markable chief, Kicking Bird, who had kept a majority 
of the Kiowas peaceful during the outbreak. He was 
stricken mysteriously, apparently poisoned. But old 
Kiowas said he was "prayed to death” by a tribal enemy. 

Late on the Fort Sill scene, October, 1894, arrived the 
notorious Geronimo and the Ohiricahua Apache prisoners 


of war, accused of 2,500 homicides in Arizona alone. 
Oklahoma settlers quickly became concerned. But 
Geronimo lived out his days in peace. 

Transition from a cavalry outpost to an artillery 
installation began January 9, 1902, when the 29th 
Battery of Field Artillery came. In 1911 the War De- 
partment selected Fort Sill for the School of Fire for 
Field Artillery, a name changed edght years later to 
The Field Artillery School, and to The Artillery Center 
in 1946, 

Fort Sill entered the atomic age May 25, 1953, as its 
troops fired the first nuclear projectile from the 280mm 
gun at Frenchman's Flat, Nev. A year later post artil- 
lerymen fired their first Honest John rocket. 

Since 1957 the fort has been the U.S. Array Artillery 
and Missile Center, also the home of the Artillery and 
Missile School and the U.S. Army Training Center, Field 
Artillery. Approximately 20,000 officers and enlisted 
men are stationed there. 

Four miles north of Lawton, Ok la., on U.S. Highways 
62, 277, and 281, Fort Sill has preserved much of its 
frontier color. The old headquarters post and parade 
grounds remain as originally constructed, as does the 
loop-holed stone corral and the Guardhouse w4th its 
rare Indian relics. 

Two fine museums display the entire history of the 
development of artillery, and along Winston Walk cap- 
tured World War II weapons are displayed. In all, this 
splendid complex of museums has now been designated 
a National Historic Site. 

: MUSEUMS — FORT SILL ****** : 

* HAMILTON HALL — Artillery from Colonial Times to * 

: 1900. McCLAIN HALI^-Artillery from 1900 to the ; 

“ present. WINSTON WALK— Captured enemy artillery. : 
t OLD POST GUARDHOUSE — Frontier and Indian his* ; 
1 torie Items, OLD POST CORRAL — Frontier and Indian • 
; structures and wagons. 

* There are forty -eight officially marked historic sites * 

* on the military reservation. Free and open to the public: l 
l 10 A.M. to 5 P.M., Wed. - Sat. Noon to 5 PM. Sunday. ; 


175mm gun, B Biry ,, 32nd Artillery , . , Honest John rocket firing on Fort Sill range . 



The General Pershing Missile 
System. Here is the Army’s newest 
and most powerful missile. P 
can be air or land transported , 
The four tracked vehicles which 
constitute the system are capable of 
traveling over the roughest terrain ' 
a launcher erector ; a warhead 
carrier l which mates the warhead 
to the missile just prior to firing); 
a program er test station; and a 
co m m u me a ti o ns i e h i ch , 
The General Pershing , which has 
a range of 400 miles, was recently 
test fired by Fort Silt person ml 
at Cape Canaveral, and is now 
undergoing tests at White Sands, 
New .Mexico. The Army now has 
two General Pershing battalions, 
both stationed at Fort Sid. 
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